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hardly his fair due of honor. To him we owe the
conception of the New Orleans campaign and, in
part, the building of the Monitor, which took the
mastery of Hampton Roads away from the Merrimac.

Upon taking up the reins of office he found a
naval personnel with no retiring age limit; and a
state of demoralization. Under President Buchanan,
the most ordinary preparations had been neglected
in face of an inevitable conflict. Our ships were
scattered over the seas. Some were on the coast of
Africa, some in the Far East, and some in South
American waters. The excuse for this was the pre-
vailing naval custom of the time which made the
navy a disseminated force to protect our citizens in
case of trouble in distant lands, and also to protect
our foreign commerce, which then was wide-spread
and now, unfortunately, has become almost obsolete.
Now the battle-ship fleets of all nations are concen-
trated in home waters, and the cable keeps govern-
ments in touch with any danger-spots, which may
be reached promptly with fast cruisers.

At the head of the officers' list at the beginning
of 1861, were seventy-eight captains. A few of them,
including Farragut, then quite unknown to the public,
were men of energy who were in touch with the ten-
dency of their time. But the great majority were
unfitted for active service afloat. According to the
existing law there was no supplanting them with
younger men. The commanders, who were next in